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Developed and coordinated by the Barean of Beading 
Edacation of the Hev York State Sdacation DepartTOnt, Project Alert 
is a statewide inservice prograa to facilitate institating or 
lap roving the diagnostic-prescriptive approach to reading 
instractlon. As j^rt of this prograa, a reading resource kit was 
prepared by the barean to give stractare &nd direction to the 
projects in the local schools. This aaltiiedia kit presently has six 
packages, with three acre to be prepared. Bach of the packages in the 
kit analyzes one skills topic in reading* This se€H>nd package in the 
kit, "The Inforaal Beading Inventory,** explains bow to constrnct and 
how to adainister the inforaal reading inventory, and discasses ways 
to record the scores of silent reading coaprehension gaestions and 
oxal reading errors. A 30-Blnate fila or video t^e deaonstxating 
procedures for adainistering and scoring an inforaal reading 
inventory has been produced to accoapany the package but is not 
ittcloded in the docnsent. An overview of Project Alert and the 
adBinistrator*s handbook, which describes the intended uses of the 
packages, are included with each package. (TO) 
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lilii' i ' ! vtncijj^;: our C O t.tt 
nrid 

Package 2--Learnliig T^k Constniction o£ 
an Informal Reading Inventory (Tape and Workbook) ; 

Learning Task II • Administration of 
an Infonoal Keadlng Inventory (Tape and Workbook) 

Ruii'^'i x'^' lu^adin;' ilducation 

flKiHTED MATEMAl HAS EFfftI OfUMTf O BV 

Yoik ^ U o EilucatU^n Dapariwcut jf^^ York State ^ 

Education De|» rtigent 

STl^MTl Of fiOUCATtON fUATHif^ PUPW^ 



* Pn^^tci t^' t i x^a'^ . ^i;'.c(l ji K;!pcrvised aucl t vaiuated by members 
of the K^ui^U^^r, Hun nts lu! ifr Lht* cHrectlon of Mrs. Jane Algo^c^lnc, 
Cluef of iho r.irtvau* 
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'J li wa:. s Pitr\ g(f raid 

• ... 

AsKiicirit^^ Reading Bureau 

Albany, New York 

Project Reacil v: Alert is a statewide Inservlce program with the ob- 
jective uf institviing or iiuprtwing the diagnostic^prescriptlve approach 
to reading! instraci^on. In an €*ffort to increase the impact of inservice 
programs, this ^re ject has bec^n developed and coordinated by the Bureau of 
Reading Education of the New Yoi-k State Education Department. Many previous 
inservlce* j-rogrp utilized outside speakers for short-term lecture courses 
which had little unp^l£t^iis on deiuonstratlons of classroom tecbni<}ues# Project 
Alert iB i.tructiTfd to ovprcoute the widespread negatlvi* response of teachers 
to traditional izx^irvicc arrnngomonts^ Fbr this reason the project has 
several un<q\ie features; 

U ClassrnuDt fenohers oro used to facilitate and guide inservice 
prograwjs^ 

T>io emphaf:.iiF> fr placed on the self-direction of teachers in 
determiniiv' content of the inservice program. 
3# Ibe cn3ph.i.^'s is placed on classroom demonstrations of new 
techniques • 

A* Finally, 50 school districts are cooperating and sharing inservice 
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tiuitcrir^l 5 and objectives. 
1 oji'ct All i t 1^5 hcen structurc>d in three phases* ea«h training a 
gro :;* iK- teat luTs nIvj, in turn, have Initiated an insexvice program for 
all. i If acht"i:s. Through this "ripple" effect, it is expected that approxi- 
maiol^' >,000 tviichers will be exposed to the reading inserviee prograai. 
Tlu fit-nt phase of Project Alert, funded through ESEA, Title I funds* 
brott ht together the 50 directors of the sunuuer programs for a 2-week mrk- 
shr^p xu March 1972, The participants focused on three main activities: 
i. L'xplculnt:, critiquing, and utilizing the "Reading Resource Kit", 
?.. KeCiiiLup. Inservlce n^dcls for each of the SO projects, and 
3. Inv£^sti£;.ating additional diagnostic-prescriptive techniques by 
revit^wlng new coitimctcial material and visiting school progranus. 
ih'-' 50 reacting specjalifjts returned to their communities to direct 
thv s,; cund phn&c of the project, a summer instructional program for children 
in Till.' I, ESKA programs and inserviee training for 670 Title I ESEA 
tciiflff i-s In the FUfuuer program. This seconJ phase was also funded through 
TitU 1, rSEA. As the director facilitated, guided, and evaluated, the 
ttrr.];' rs dcsignrd their inserviee program to meet their own needs in the 
clfisf i\.ou!: diii-'.ttor.lfi, prescription, evaluation* and management. The spirit 
of c '.pet injcntat Jon was encouraged through classroom demonstrations, shared 
ir.fjt tuclJonal responsibiliticF, and self-evaluation. The Reading Resource 
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Ki <,on%.* 1' ; i Jiatorlal provided Ui«» focal point for teachors* 

c*- «.i'S . ^ rwA projects. An luipiirtant objective of the euroraer phase 

^ ^p:. V i:..' teaclivrs to crganlr:^? and facilitate inservice programs 
i] : .; .L ac f ;c' year (1972-73) In thoir individual schools. The 
t., irai . .1 Nurinft the: suiniacr returned to their buildings as teachers* 

1» . . \:it]i \hi icspi^nsJbility of organizing an inservice program for their 

^: !\>u[;h ':;t ft^is progrma, commercial end locally developed Ktaterlals 
. \ i to 'AkI teachers. The Bureau of Reading Education prepared a 
jxcsoi.i;/^ Kit to gJv<* added structure and direction for the 50 
p-^j Tfv'rr tniUimedia hit prescrtiv has six packages which permits the 

t .1 f in zii l ^c; areas of interest ant needs, and to work through the readings^ 
I. ' :ii.d rv^!v<c:Mons» ITii s nay be done independently or in a group, 
d 'i on c'osired organisation ui inservice in that building* 

Realini' Kc^ource Kit provided structural guidelines for developing 
£i r< pro- Tvin based on individual needs of students as advocated by the 

I: ; ; / positiOi) ptper on reading* Inservice leaders used the kit as a 
f.j^T ' V' )nrd for evaluating and improving the skills and techniques of the 
terx^; rr,» Ot{»t»r inservice materials will be used to expand the program as 
t\u i.-Ltlfc of the tvachers indicate. The kit is not designed as a coiq>lete 
tc. • i r r'jsoiuti- nor as a cciupletc reading program for a school system. 
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The kit's centru? fucu^» i ^ i^v^S j-'Tnt of a diagiiOBtic^prescrlptive 

Approavh to clar.r.t\)o»n rcr ii strin tKn* Eoch the packages in LIm 
kit analyzes ont i^Iulli; . - rc^.-j:!; r.rj. The following is an outline 

of the contents ui tho j .v* .:; 

1# The Recoj,niiioi, r ^ : r^oinotr^ 
ll« Itie ln£uruial R^ au . luvcjnlOi:) 
1 • How t** Coiif*L; V ' 

2t How tu /^;ni^r;s ^ with a DciiK^nst ration of Procedures 
3# Recording Sc."^! ; 

Diagnoais oC Woi * nition Ability 

l« Technfqucb (yn f. iing 
2* lnti*rprftat-?»;fi t;-. Test*; 

IV* Assa&sr.^ci' Liibw/ut.; Skills 

Data D^ltocLit^ ' ^^*rf,ani5^aiion and Use 
2. Fac f 1 i ties 
3» InsiruLlicn 

VI. Fry RcadiMUty lu ^ < 

VII* Improvtn;^! rosnpi • ^ Icmi Th-oui,b QucstJouJng Techniques 
(avai labJc IvV '. ; 

VIIK Reading jn lhi> O^iitnt Areas 
(avf.JJAMc l^i/'i) 

IX* Prescription in lV»r 1 K^TOBn.' Ucm> Skills 
(available 1V7A) 

With this brKC ovuivL.w of ihe co?fponents and activities of Project 
ALERT, vm* of iIj- six avtiiUiM .' pacU.^yt h Is presented following the 
Admlnl slratt^r's i^amlW^i^: vhl'!i ilecciilvs the intended uses of the* 
packa^.c'S* 
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Gratitude is oKprcsst^d to tho£»e writers who helped prci^arc* individual 
packages and provided in&plration and creativity hs they wrca<^ the narra- 
tives » planned tho Requc»nceSy and arranged tbo Idbks for the Inscrvicc 
Keaciiiig Resource Kit* Appreciation goes to: 



PHOEB^: LA2^RUS -Suparvtsor of Special Education^ HOCES -Kar^sau 

County, for the Rcauign Readlm^f. Tackaf;^"* 

DOROiHY OHNMACHT -Assistant Professor of Education at Russvll 

Sage CoUrt^ei for the Informal lU^adlng Inwaitory 

JAKK COLLIS -Former !)irt*ctor of Reading In llni land PatMpt 

School for Diagnowf*^ of Word kocogniiion Ability 

tt 

FRAXIS HODGE •Assistant Director^ IVn-Ycar Collcne Student 

l>evelop!uw'nt Center ^ for Assvciiiacni u£ Li^^l.Miing 
Ccwnprehi nsion 

BERYL SFEADMAN -Uls* Supervlnor of Reading, District ^-3 

Hunting; ten. Long l^l^nd^ and Tt;o>V»5? KI'lZOKX*\tD, 
Associate In Reading iCducation^ for Clastrom 
Manage raent 

EDV/ARD FRY -Director of Readinj^, Center, Rutgers Univc^rKity, 

for Readsbii^ity lndi*x 

The narratives for the cai^settos were read by: 

SARA PITT -Reading Specfalist, former teacher at Albany 

High School 

PHILIP ffORRlSON -Associate* in F^ucQtien,il Conmtiuiications 
The writing-editing staff consisted of Sara Pitt, Agnes Hollcran, 
former En£^!ish Department Chaitiijan at Cohcx^s High School, and Ellen 
Murphy, t:ni;li??h teacher • They cnu? ributcd to the clarity, cone i rent- js^s, 
and accitn^icy of narratives, tat>i»s, nnd wrkbouk£# 
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Appreciation el&o 1« due to the staff & lit the SiAlc Education Depart- 
ttent unite: Mass Communication* Audio Vii^uat Center, and Publications for 
exceeding tliolr roles In producing naterialc. Special losntlon Is given 
to Helen Karion and Jean Spawn o£ the Gulld^rland Central School District 
and to Villiflfli Meiger of Shaker High Schodl, Latham^for their kind 
cooperation in aaking the production possible* 

This resource kl >8 prepared under the direction of ALB£RTA C. 
FATCH, Associate* Bureau of Reading Education. 

Other meobers of the State Education Departe^nt yAva gave generously 
of their tine in a consultant capacity are; 

CAHIERIKE BAILEV» Associate, Division of Kescarch and Educational 

CotuBunica t ions 

THOMAS FITZGERALD, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
DOROTHY FOLEY, Associate, Bureau of Eleiaentary Cisrriculua 
VIRCXNIA FRAKSEOCY, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
VXLLXAM KETZER, Associate, Bureau of Educational Television 
ROBERT JOHKSTONE, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum 
FRAKCES HORRIS, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
FADLA ROLLINS, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education . 
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■Hic idea for the Inseivlce Reading Resource Kit for classrooin ie«chera 
v«s first com:«iv«d in the Bur«au of Reading Education In 1970. At that 
tisitt the need to reach far BK>re teachers than is prescntl/ possible through 
Inservice local workshops or through the limited nuriber of collegiate 
progtaas avail^U to a district becane evident. This led to a decision 
to develop a series of learning packages » for use by individual teachers 
or by 8^11 groups of teachers, Vhile they are designed to be self* 
directed and self>paccd. It is hoped that they will be used vi^eocver 
possible under the direction of a competent r<>ading concultant or director 
of curriculum. The first six packages coi^letcd in the- faeries deal 
primarily with diagnostic techniques useful in the claesroon, the evaluation 
of the approximate difficulty of materials and the orgsnlzatlon of a 
classroom to provide individualized instruction and thus fill the identified 
needs of the learner. 

These packages are intended to serve as tools and to expand the 
capacity of the State Education I>epartment to reach all teachers in Kcw York 
State concerned with providing the highest (}uality of instruction. It la 
our hope that these oiatcrlels* used in proper perspective and cupplcnented 
by other ocar-« for improving the teacher* s effect ivenet>s in the clar.sroom 
reading program, will enable the school districts to implement the program 
proposed in the Regent's rositi.-»n Pnpor No. 12 . Reading, piibllshed In July, 



1971, 




Jane Alf.ozr.f f«*», Chlvf 
i^ureau ol Ucf.ding Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Docs your tfaching stAff mrd hel|> in: 



— -constructing And ndalPlstci Inf; dtagnosttc reading tests 
• ••IntJivJdufll iaing ti'/ijing Instruction 

drtt*rnftii»ig the rcfidnbitlty level of hiAtcvliiU 
• dettrnlnJns reaJiutj readiness of Indiifldual students 

- — test Inf. xTtd recognition aUility 

.—developing communication skills related to reading— such as those 
found in listening 

— design! ng programs for students based on their abilities and 
needs 

00 you fi!K< it difficult, if not prohibitive, to get the tine, facilities, 
and icbources needed to provide such help? 

The Inservice Readins; Resource Kit provides low-cost, on-the-job training 
to esAist classroom teachers in indlviduaiislre reading programs. Flex- 
ibility is an iMportant feature of the laul tt-n>edia approach. Since the 
progrrtB is self-edrainisterlng ar.d sel f- instructional , the teacher can 
schedule his cwn learning time and place, can adjqst the cwterials and the 
pace to fit his own needs, using as nsany or as few of the coK^jonents as 
he chocses. The only facilities needed for the piocram are a cassette 
playbnck recorJcr, a pencil, wcrking space, and cither alSw-a film pro- 
jeccor or a one inch video tape .projector, preferably one which includt-s 
a etonitor. 

Few bibl Joeraphicr.l references are Included in the kit since they tend 
to becoue out dated rather rapidly and lists may be interpreted as 
restrictive. Adminlotraiors are urged to keep Infonoatlon about op-to- 
data professlcnal resource materials readily available. The school Reading 
Coordinator ctiu suggest specific iBaterlAls on request. 
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Srtf'tnstTuc.t iundl ln<ii'tvico RfAtHt.;; Kit: A Resource for Developing 
01iifirtO6tlc-l't «. Kcilptlv'P V.'Clmlqvicr in Clafsroon TcAchlng of Jteadlns' 



ObjcctJv* s (or Use 

• • .Adrolnt slirtors an-l n nJing supc tvlsots yill be oblc to offer a resource 

pecket l^ clossroc.n t'nArf'ers ^o crslst thciu In individual Izing their 
r•^6dltlg pii.^;ram3. 

.♦.Adrrlnlstr/^t.irsf am! icr.c^lng supervisors will be able to plan a self- 
iP8tructic;n:il in-setvice reading, course for daasrootu teachers. 

• eaClASsroon t^achc. vlll be ahU* to use these tmiltNcH'dfd pQckAges 

Imicpenaoully to ^iSVclop expert Iff? la individualising refiding 
inetructlusu 

• aalhe cIas^voou' t^a^brr vlll be uhlt to use the packagt^P In this 

resource Kit to instruct herfclf int 

• *aac&c^ sing student readiness for lt*arnlng t:o re^ 
*#»coitDtvucting ap^M'opriate diii^ncfttic reading insttumi'nts 

• •edc tei tiffting cuU^blc reading inateriolfi for sludente 
«#aprccrribing appropriate reading tgsks and programs for studenta 

• aarccovding readlr^: progress and maintaining recorda for atudenta 

«aa8elcfctiug clasnroom oanagcm^nt procedures appropriate to specific 
needc 

The Inrcrvlce Rcr.Jfnp. Resource Kit Is intertdf.d to sftrve as a spring 
bof.vfl, heJpIrtjL; the clf.ffroo.3 ter.chtrr to diagnose students^ reading prof iciency 
a;td to preset ili:' flppro/tinie progrnns for eve47 child in a range of £roa» 
bc'lov* to •above • aver ag<^ nrhlevcmcnt. It is not nteAnt to be s clinical 
instruiMnt. Intentlonnlly, it oversimplifies techniques for diagnosis, 
holding to tl.c thvfils thaf as a te/icher gains expertise, be will become 
avrare of qucfctlous whlcli aii; ralfifd by specialists In the field, and will 
pursue sophitfllcated piocedures at greater depth than is undertaken In this 
foundatioti stvUy* 
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P6cfcflg« I lluf R^rcgnltion of ReiMiinoss 

<li«*filnnlng Kcading Level) 

This p.ncltftj.c ticols wtih mcanp of determining r child's ccvelopwint In 
mAStt-ty of t^o ckllls c>s:;cntial to Icnrnlng to irnd. It provides a s<»t of 
AXictus or gcni'i aI izationo about the process of rc«. <ng which should help 
the leather to Identify th«» child's point of readiness. Suggestions Pie 
given foi c.Tiflin tasks vhlch will aid the teacher In prescribing fpproprlate 
instruction to meet those needs. 

Pfickoge 11 The Xnfonaal Rcfidlnf. Inventory 

This packApe explains how to construct and how to administer the 
informal reading inventory which is a roost useful instrument in providing 
appropriate plflce.:jent for students in materials and in the reading skills 
sequence. It helps diagnose strcnRths end weaknesses giving the teacher 
insight into the individual's learning needs. A vldao tape or 30 sss film 
deaonstrating procedures accompanies the package. 

Package 111 Diagnosis of Wbrd Recognition 

Inis pacKagc goes into detail in the techniques of testing word 
rccogMcion. Materials ave suggested. Interpretations of results are 
provided 6s guidelines for teachers. Actual teft situation*! have been 
recorded on cassette tapes. 

Packogt* IV Assessment of Liictenlng Skills 

This pack&gc presents materials for assessing the child's listening 
comprehension IfveU .Sample exercises* scoring Jcvices, ar.d S'M^les of 
quifstion techniques ore Included. ITiis is the ffrsf of several packages 
dealing with communication skills which are related to the trading process. 
(The other packages are to be developed at a later tlsie) . 

Package V Classrooia Management 

This package deals with three ir.ajor concerns in classroom nanagcrc^nt. 
Section I focuses on data collection. Tlie teacher learns how to organize 
and use infornniiur. about students' rtT.ding skills. Section II deals with 
classrooia facilities and staffing. Section III is directed toward instruc- 
tional procedures. 

Package VI The Fry Readtibility Index 



This packnre Is a vosking tape ar^ study book to teach the Fry ReAd- 
abllity Index, which Is one of nany nrthads used to delcrti:in<' a textbook's 
level of reading difficulty 
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Suijgi sllrns for l*fcc of Resource Kit ' 

Situation I 

A beginninr <iUn»ntiiy clflSsvoD:,) t^^lchct has had Httlc or no 
btick^round In th" tcactiln;; of rcadln^N She asks for help In organizing 
hfir ciarsrr.c;D. Ihe prin ipol of h..r school calls the Insorvice Reading 
Rrstiurce Ki i to hor flttrntion, and he helps ht-t arrange a schedule for 

it aft .r school in th.? library of the school on tvo days each veek. 
Me asks her to keep a lc£ which will s,hcw any Vwilue this resource may have 
in iirproving h-.>r own effectiveness In the classrcom and asks her reading 
teacher to assise her in her use of this kit. 

Situation II 

A team of social studies teachers In a middle school is concerned with 
t\v! suitability of textbooks for tho students. "Hie department chairman 
schedules n«-»?tlngs for thoM to use the resource kH and learn how to 
dctcrrlne the readability difficulty of the texts. They learn from the 
resource kit hov to do inforir.al testing to find the students* reading 
instructional level. Their findings viW be reported to the school prin- 
cipal and to tho putdanr*' o'fire tr> b** sh?red **ith tescherc in other content 
aitns. ReccfT. .iiiiations as to the appioprlatenoss of materials will be 
included in tht r:port anci cd just^l^»^ts will be maJf in selections of texts 
and in grou{ !nf. ptocedutcsi to provide sultoblc instruction for the students. 

Situation III 

The curriculum comrilttee of a school district has reported that there 
has ht*€-n no recent Inservic** course in reeding for Its classroom teachers. 
A survey of nfcd and a priority list Is made, leachers in greatest need 
of this service are scheduled throu^jh the entire resource kit by the reading 
sup'^rvfsor. A salary incrcTc-nt is allowed for Inservlce credit, according 
to district policy, when a teacher gives evidence of satisfactorily 
con:pU"ting the ci^urse. 

Situation IV 

A lanfe/iuf.o-arts social studies teera of teachers on a secondary level 
questions the suitability of the curriculuj? for the low. average, and above 
avcttigf student K in the school. The- reading coordinator suj'.gests they use 
a readability index on t"xt& and supplement a ry materials. This leadr, to 
further study of the lns»r\ice Reading; Resource Kit. Antong other discoveries, 
the learo detet mints, after orofilln;; available student test scores, that 
the above average segment oi population Is capable of stretched perforrecnce, 
A SMTVty of avrtllr.hlo rof-otn ccs in i-rhrol and cor.njunfty Ir. iccomniended. 
The team constructs a curriculum of fireater range and depth for these 
students, utllizli.ft- £;::;gestlons fron the packapos of the kit in deterrclnlng 
needs nnd ptescrlbirg exttnJcd opportuni ( Irs for Independent study and 
Individualization. 
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/ to he u::cd In Ltartilitf, Task 1 

Ihis Is a sa.jjJ^* of vhe^r the teiicLe^r will hem on the cnsuoitv tape* 
to to used in IrainJn^^ T/.nk I p£ Pachar,c IK Hiij: intiuductory portion of 
the narrative give? an id^.a v( wimt ii^ to follow* 



Con&truotiuu 
of an 

INtOhMAL READING INVENTOHY 

This package is design^^d to aid tho leccher in informal ditifinosis 
of reading needs in the clarifnoum* As us^d here, diagnosis is defined 
as a closo study of a child* basic reading jikilli^ In wrd perception 
and cofT.prehenf^ion for the purpose of facJ H tat f np, pr-^per clasfjruora place** 
ment and irnprovfrg instruction to meet individual reading nend^. Informal 
evaluation of an individual* s reading skills and abilities provides 
diagnostic data about the studi-nt^s uvakfiesses and strengths in leading 
which can help thr* teacher to determine tnaterials that should he used and 
prccc:;Jjrts that r.ltc^uld be fon:3v;cd. t)r,r Jicignostic Icchnicjue whicli piuvld^fs 
such data is the informal reading inventory, Thi<A type of inventory can be 
easily construclcd and utili:^Ld by clas^jroom teachvin. 

Although inventories at" available conmerclal ly ♦ teachor-rD&dc inven- 
toric£5 can be very useful. Tl\oy take no more time to administer and 
analyse than do corrmercially produced itjvcfitorics and have certain advantages 
over them. They have greater relevancy to actual classroom leading tasks; 
they provide lesr formal testing; situations; they are less likely to create 
tensions in a relurtrnt reader; and most import.mt of all they provide 
infonr.atton which is helpful lu the tcncher in the selection of materials 
and approaches to instruction to ir^eet the* specific reading needs of individual 
students. 

This package contains three parts. Tart I provides directions for the 
construction of th*; informnl r<.*^ding inventr>ry. Part II providvft directions 
for admini Atration of an intorrial reading inventory. Part 111 provides 
directions and practice in scoring an infot-rnal iv-ading inventory. 
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Inservicv Reading Resource Kit 
Package II 



LEARNING TASK 1 CONSTRUCTION OF AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

(tape) 



CONSTRUCTION 
of an 

INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

This package is designed to aid the teacher in infernal diagnosis of 
reading needs in the classroom* As used here, diagnosis is defined as a 
close study of a child's basic reading skills in word perception and in com- 
prehension for the purpose of facilitating proper classroom placement and 
lo^rovlng Instruction to meet individual reading needs. Informal evaluation 
of an individual's reading skills and abilities provides diagnostic data 
about the student's weaknesses and strengths in reading. This data can help 
the teacher determine the materials that should be used and the procedures 
that shou!-! be followed. One diagnostic technique which provides such data 
is the Informal reading Inventory, which will be referred to as I.R.I, or 
Inventory* This type of inventory can be easily constructed and utilised 
by classroom teachers. 

Although IRI's are available commercially, teacher-made inventories 
can be very useful. They take no more tisie to administer and analyze than 
do commercially produced inventories and have certain advantages over them. 
They have greater relevancy to actual classrocm reading tasks; they provide 
less formal testing situations; they are less likely to create tensions in 
a reluctant reader; and, most important of all, they provide information 
which is helpful to the teacher In the selection of materials and approaches 
to instruction to meet the specific reading needs of individual students* 

This package contains three parts. Part I provides directions for the 
construction of the Informal reading Inventory. Part II provides directions 
for administration of an IRl, Part III provides directions for its scoring * 

For directions concerning the construction of an Informal reading 



inventory you will need to continue listening to this tape. You will also 
need the workbook entitled Const r uction of an Info r wal Read i ng Inventory . 
Turn off tape long enough to get the i«>rkbook. 
(2 second pause) 

The first step in the construction of an IRl is to select the printed 
SMterial to be used* Certain criteria should be considered in the selection 
of this material. Turn to page I of the workbook. Look at criterion number 
I, '*The content of the printed aaterials should be interesting to the child.** 
This is inportant because printed material which interests the child serves 
to enhance motivation. Knowledge of a particular child's interests, hobbies, 
or afterschool activities, for example, nay be useful in the selection of 
content. Since children have different interests at different ages, you 
should know the age of che particular child for whom you are selecting the 
material. 

Look at criterion number 2, "The content should not have been read 
previously by the child or chiHren with whom you plan to use the inventory.** 
If the particular story or article selected has been read before, the validity 
of the resulting data is questionable. The child's retention of ideas or 
words associated with a story heard or read previously can distort the infoma 
tion obtained about his sight-word vocabulary, his word-attack skills, or his 
coc^>rehension skills. ^ 

Look at criterion number 3, '*The teacher should know the readability 
level of the content." Many materials used for instruction in the classroom 
are marked by the publisher to specify readability level. If this level is 
not indicated, the teacher should apply a simple formula to the content. A 
package with directions for determining readability level is another part of 
this resource kit. 



Look aC criterion nuabcr 3* **The teacher should know the readability 
level of the content.** Many materials used for Instruction in the class- 
looa are marked by the publisher to specify readability level* If this 
level is not indicated, the teacher should apply a siisple formula to the 
content. A package with directions for determining readability level is 
another part of this resource kit. 

Before you proceed to select material for the construction of an IRl 
for your ovm use» turn to the story on pages 2-5 of the workbook. The 
story, entitled "How Percival Caught the Tiger", is taken from the Cinn 
Basic Readers, Book III, FINDING NEW IffilCHBORS. The content is considered 
to be of interest to most third grade children. Since this serves only as 
a sample, the teacher doesn't need to determine whether or not this is a 
familiar story. The readability level of the material, as indicated by 
the publisher, is the first half of grade 3. Before reading the story, 
turn off the tape. 
(2 second pause) 

Now that you have read the story we will use it as a sample to demon- 
strate the steps required to prepare materials for use. First, notice 
that the story on pages 2-5 of the workbook has been reproduced In Its 
original form. This was done because the material you select will be used 
by the child in Its original printed form. The story you choose may or 
swy not be removed from Its original binding. Sometimes teachers remove 
the pages of the story from a book and place them In a loose-leaf notebook. 
A story should always be reim^ved frcm its original binding If the grade 
level is indicated. Seeing the grade level on the book binding, especially 
if it is below the student's current grade level, may create anxiety in 
the reader. 
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Now look at page 3 of your workbook. A double line has been drawn at 
the bottom o£ the second page of the story. This line divides the story 
into two parts* During the administration of the Inventory, the student 
will read the first two pages of the story silently. The double line 
shows hla where to stop In his silent reading. The student will read the 
last two pages orally. 

Now look at page 6 of the trarktook. This Is a doubled* spaced copy of 
the first part of the story. A typed copy of the story is necessary for 
the teacher's use. 

Tarn to page 7 of the workbook. On this page are sas^le comprehension 
questions which pertain to the first part of the story* They are Inserted 
after part I because the questions will be asked after the student has 
finished reading part I silently and before the student reads part II 
orally, notice that answering the questions requires the use of eight com- 
prehension skills. Space for recording the child's answer has been left 
below each question. Possible points for scoring and space for recording 
pupil's points have been provided at the right of each question. While 
you study the suggested con^rehenslon skills to be sampled and the examples 
of questions measuring these skills, turn off the tape recorder. 
(2 second pause) 

Turn to page 8 of your workbook. On this page you will flm! a double- 
spaced copy of Part II of the story. You will use this page to record the 
student's oral reading errors. (Instructions for recording the oral reading 
errors will be given in Learning Task II of this package, which provides 
instructions about the administration of the inventory.) Notice that the 
words in Part 11 have been counted and the number recorded in the tojf right > 
hand corner of page 8. The number of words, which In this sample is 117, will 



be utilized later to detetialnethe student's oral reading accuracy score. 
Notice that one comprehension question which pertains to this part of the 
story has been provided at the bottom of the page. This is done because 
some children react differently in their comprehension of silent reading 
and their coi^rehension of oral reading. 

You are now ready to select materials and construct your own Inventory. 
For further help with the writing of coiqprehension questions which test 
various skills, refer to teachers manuals of basal textbooks. Kanuals fre> 
quently indicate the skill to be developed and suggest questions to use 
In the development of that skill. 

When you have constructed one IRI on a specific readability level, 
construct several other inventories on consecutive levels below and above 
that of your first inventory. You nay need these later whan you begin 
administration of the inventories. The results of the first IRI a<toinist«red 
to a child nay show the grade level of that inventory to be either too diffi- 
cult or too easy for the student. Often a series of basal readers* other 
than any used in the school, is selected for such inventories. Consistency 
in linguistic patterns, introduction of new words, and interest of content 
is perhaps aore closely controlled from level to level In a single series 
than would be possible to achieve by selecting a variety of reading texts. 

This concludes the lesson on construction of iifomal reading inventories. 
The next lesson in the sequence contains directions for the adnlnistration 
of an IRI* 



Inservlce Reading Resource Kit 
Package II 

LEARNING TASK I CONSTRUCTION OF AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

(Ubrkbook) 



How Perdval catxight the Tiger , by Perclval Stutters, (^1936 by Holiday House, 
renoved due to copyri^t restrictions. 



CRIT£RtA FOR SELECTION OF PRINTED MATERIAL 

1. The content of the printed material should be Interesting to 
the child. 

2. The content should not have been read previously by the 
child or children with whoa you plan to use the Inventory. 

3* The teacher should know the readability level of the content. 



adaptation of "How Percival Caught the Tiger" in Finding New Neighbors , (c)by 
Cinn and Conpany raaoved due to copyright restricti<»is. 



af 

INFORMAL READING INVENtORV 
leacher'8 copy 



Naae of child ^evel 3 

Examiner's narae ^ Pa^^ 

Source: Finding New Neighbors Clnn and Company, 1961, pp. llB-121 



PART I: SILENT READING 

Developing Readiness for Reading: Sometimes people have exciting adventures when 
they iry to capture wild animals for the circus. The man In this story sees a 
tiger Read to see if you agree with the things he did. 



COMPREHENSION UF SILENT READING; 



Total Score - 100 



1. Main idea 



Possible Points 



Pupf 1 's 
Points 



(10) 



What did Percival do to catch the tiger (20) 

2. Noting details 

a. What did Percival put inside each 
sweet potato? (3) 

b. What did Perclvel call his brave boy? (5) 

c. With what did Percival cover vhe sweet 
potatoes? (3) 

3. Inferred meaning 

Why did Percival want to know what 
tigers eat? (5) 

4. Sequence of events 

After they saw the tiger what did Percival 
and the boys do before they sat down to 
think? 

5. Sensing emotional reactions of characters 

What did Percival think about tigers liking 
baked sweet potatoes? (jq) 

6. Cause and effect relationship 

Why did Percival and the boys run when they 

saw the tiger? (jqj 

7. Vocabulary 

Give the n^aning of each of the following 
words: 

a. trap (5) 

b. danger (5) 

c. jungle (5) 

8. Figurative language 

What does "he jumped right out of his shoes" 
mean? (jq^ 

When you have finished studying this page turn the Cape 
recorder on. 



Total 
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BEST COPY AVAllABLE 

PART II: ORAL READING 

nuiaber of words - 117 



Developing readlnesf for reading: Now that Perclval has prepared food for the 
tiger what do you think will happen next? Let*s read to find out. 



Cotnprehcnslon of oral reading (Main Idea) 

Miat did Percival and boys do to catch the tiger? 



INSERVICE READING RESOURCE KIT 
PACKAGE II 



LEARNING TASK II AI^NISTRATION OF AN INFORMAL 

READING INVENTORY (tope) 
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ADMINISTRATION 
of an 

INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 
T^is tape contains directions for the administration of an informal 
reading inventory. It should be utilized after Learning Ta ^< I, which 
contains directions for construction of an IRI. If » however* you already 
know how to construct such an Inventory, continue with this tape. You 
will also need the workbook entitled The Adroinistration of An Informal 
Reading Inventory . Turn off the tape long enough to get the workbook. 
(2-second pause). 

LooV at page 1 of the workbook. Listed on this page are three steps 
which shcxjld be taken before administering an IRI. 

Read step number 1 - "Select an Inventory on a readability level 
appropriate to the Individual student. Inforoation about the student which 
can be utilized In the choice of an inventory on a readability level 
commensurate with the student's present reading achievement level may 
include the following:** 

Look at subtitle a, ''Knowledge of a student's level of con^etency 
in recognition of sight words." If, for exaople, the student has achieved 
con^etency In recognition of sight words at grade level 3, an infomal 
inventory at grade level 3 would be an appropriate choice. (For pro- 
cedures in evaluation of a student's sight-word voc&..ulary the package 
entitled Diagnosis of Wbrd Recognition Ability is Included as another 
package in this resource kit.) 

Mow look at subtitle b, "Knowledge of a student's ability to apply 
word-analysis skills." Competency In this area Involves ability to analyze 
words both through phonics and through structure. The present grade level 
of the student should be considered here. A second-grade student could 



be expected to have acquired only some of the word-attack skills^ while 
a third-grade student should be trsted for a higher level of competency. 

Now look at subtitle c, ^'Knowledge of the level at which the student 
has been receiving Instruction after previous diagnosis*" If a student 
Is known to have leading problems and has been receiving instruction on 
a level lower than his actual grade placement, the Inventory should be 
administered on the level at which the student has been receiving instruc- 
tion. If the teacher has noted that a student is experiencing some degree 
of difficulty at actual grade levels it would also be appropriate to 
choose an IRI at a level below his actual grade level. If» however, the 
student has been reading at his actual grade level with a minimum of 
difficulty t the level of inventory administered might well be that of his 
actual grade level. 

Knowledge of level of sight-word vocabulary, knowledge of con^etency 
in word^analysis skillSt and knowledge of level at which a student has 
been receiving instruction are all useful because they help the teacher 
to choose the appropriate inventory. It may, therefore, reduce the 
number of inventories which need be administered to an individual. None 
of the three is infallible, however, as a basis for choosing appropriate 
iBaterlals for a reading inventory* Teacher judgment is still required, 
since there are often discrepancies in the student* s competency in 
recognition of sight word^:, competency in word analysis skills* and 
current instructional level « 

After jiving an IRI and a word recognition test, if a teacher 
determiricc -hat a student* s phonetic skills are weak, she will undoubtedly 
administer a phonics test to Inventory specific weaknesses* If it appears 
that he has trouble in analysing sounds to construct words, she will choose 



a test which helps pinpoint this problem* 

One source to turn for an annotated list of diagnostic tests is 
Dlagnos{s and Remediation of Reading Disability , Dechant, 1968, Parker 
Fublishlng Company, West Nyack, New York. There are other reading tests 
which also provide this service. 

Now look at the workbook page 1, step number 2, "Have immediately 
available several inventories of consecutive grade levels above and 
below the one selected for adainistration. " It is necessary to have 
Inventories of consecutive grade levels above am) below the one selected 
because the results of the first IRI may indicate the level of that 
inventory to be too difficult or to easy for the student. Reading levels 
of students at any one grade level usually vary considerably. Therefore, 
It is desirable to have a supply of Inventories which range consecutively 
from pre-pritmr level through upper-grade levels. Any one teacher can 
devise inventories for all these levels. The construction of IRI*8 Is 
nade sinpler, however, if one inventory is constructed by each teacher 
at each grade level from pre-prinier through upper-grade level. Inventories 
at all levels can then be shared by teachers in the school or the aystein. 

Now look at workbook page 1, step 3, "Select a place in which the 
inventory may be administered individually and privately." An audience 
«ay create unnecessary tensions in the child, which may affect his 
performance. The student should, therefore, be reading to the teacher 
only, preferably with no other children present. If other children must 



present in tho classroom, tha inventory should be administered under 
Circumstances which allow for as much privacy as possible without 
Interruption from other children. 

You are now ready to consider the actual administration of the 
inventory. Both the film clip and the workbook will be utilized in the 
next part of this lesson. Study the steps in administration of an 
informal reading inventory on page 1 of the workbook, read the story 
on pages 2, 3, and 4» and study the checklist of behaviors on page 5 
before you turn on the film. 



INSERVICE READING RESOURCE KIT 
PACKAGE II 



LEARNING TASK II — ADMINISTRATION OF AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

(Workbook) 



STEPS IX) BE TAKEN BEFORE ADMIN LSI RATION OF AN INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

I« Select an inventory on a readability level appropriate to the Individual 

student. Information about the student which can be utilized in the 

choice of an inventory on a readability level commensurate with the 

student *s present reading achievement may Include the following: 

a. Knowledge of a student* s level of competency in recognition 
of sight words. 

b» Knowledge of a student ability to apply word analysis skills. 

c« Knowledge of the level at which the student has been receiving 
instruction after previous diagnosis. 

IX. Have immediately available several Inventories at consecutive grade 

levels above and below the one selected for administration. 

III. Select a place in which the inventory may be administered individually 

and privately. 

BEFORE YOU IV m ON THE FILM, STUDY THE FOLLOWING: STEPS TO BE TAKEN 
IN ADMINISTERIKG THE INVENTORY. 
I. Establish rapport with the student. Any task involving reading may be 
threatening to the reluctant reader. The teacher you will see in the 
film will begin by attempting, to help the student feel at ease and to 
reduce any tensions which may be associated with the reading task. 
II. Develop readiness and briefly establish bacl^round for the story the 

student is about to read. The teacher should set up purposes for ready- 
ing to provide motivation. Unless the student Is extremely reluctant 
to read» this should take only a minute or two. Look for a dt. ionstration 
of this in the film. 
III. Ask the stud^'rnt to read the first part of the story silently. Tell the 

student to stop when he gets to the double line about half way through the 
story. Tell the student thac you will ask some questions about the first 
part of the story when the silent reading is concluded. 
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story* Tell the student that yuu will ask some questions about the 
first part of the story when the silent reading is concluded. 

Read Part 1 of the story ^ the comprehension quest ions t and Part 11 of 
the story. 

ilfter you have con4>leted your reading » turn on the film* 

Learning Task II - Administration of an Informal Reading Inventory 

Total words 229 

Source; Flndtna New Neighbors Level 3 

Clnn and Company^ 1964^ pp« 310-317 

Part 1: Silent Reading 

Developing Readiness for Reading: Do you believe everything you hear? 
Of course not» Most of us know the difference between the truth and a 
lie or a tall tale» Read the story silently to learn how a King tried to 
cure a princess of believing everything she heard* 



Silent reading by child: (pp» 310-312) 



THE PRINCESS WHO ALWAYS BELIEVED WHAT SHE HEARD 



Once upon a time there was a beautiful young princess who always be* 
lleved everything she heard » 

The king said that anyone who could make the princess say» *'It*s a 
lie»'' should win the princess and half his lands# 

All the princes thought this would be easy* They came from far and 
near and tried to make the beautiful princess say^ **It*6 a lie**' 

When one prince sald» "The moon is made of green cheese^** she said^ 
**How I should like to have a piece of green cheese — cut very thln#" 

And so on and on It went, until every prince had Lirled# Then other 
young men took their turn, and each thought he would win the princess, 
but not one did# 

By now the klng*s messenger had come to a far place where a poor 
woodcutter and his son, Claus, lived* 

When Claus heard the news, he said to himself, **No one can tell a 
better tall story than I#" 

Then and there he put on his best clothes, told his father good-bye, 
and hurried off to the castla# 



The king looked at Claus and said, *^I do not not think you can win* 
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You Itve far from the caatle and understand little of the ways of 
the world.*' 

"I can tell a story that even the princess will not believe," said 
Claus. 

"Well, you may try," said the klng# 

Comprehension of Silent Reading: points 

U Main Idea: Vfhat did the king do in trying to cure the 
princess of believing everything she heard? (He said 
anybody who could make the princess say, "It's a lie" 
could win the princess and half the king's land.) 20 

2* Noting details: 

a* What did the princess say when a prince told her the 
moon was made of green cheese? (She said she wanted 
a slice cut very thin.) 10 

b. What job did Claus* father do? (He was a poor wood- 
cutter,) 10 

c. Why did Claus think he would win? (He felt he could 
tell the best tall story; he felt he could tell a 

story even the princess would not believe,) 10 

d. Why didn't the king think that Claus would win? 
(Claus lived far away from the castle and che king 

felt he understood little about %^at went on there.) 10 

3* Inferred meaning: 

a. Why were men other than princes allowed to try to get 
the princess to say» "It's a lie#" (None of the 
princes had been successful, so other n^n were allowed 

to try.) 10 

b. How did Claus know about the princess who believed 
everything she heard? (A king's messenger brought the 

news to the far place where he lived.) 10 

4. Vocabulary (note the use of context clues) 

a. Claus said, "No one can tell a better tall story than 
I." What is a tall story ? (An exaggerated story told 

for fun.) 10 

b. Can you describe a lie, as in the sentence, "It's a lie." 
(Something untrue which is meant to be bellev«d--lt is 

not for fun») 10 

PART II: ORAL READING 

Developing readiness for reading: Claus has gotten permission to try to 
get the princess to say, "It's a lie." First, he tells her a tall 
tale about a giant cabbage; then he tells her about a barn so large 
that it takes years for a cow to walk through it. And finally he tells 
her a story about chickens who lay huge eggs. Read the story aloud 
to see if the princess will believe this one. 



BEST COPY AyAllABLE 

Comprehension of Silent Reading: Points 

1. Main idea: What did the king do in trying to cure the 
princess of believing everything she heard? (He said 
anybody who could make the princess say, "It*s a lie" 
could win the princess and half the king's land.) 

2. Noting details: 

a* What did the princess say when a prince told her the . 
moon was made of green cheese? (She said she wanted I Q 
a slice -v- cut very thin.) 



20 



10 



b. What job did Claus* father do? (He was a poor wood- r\ j^q 
cutter.) ^ 

c. Why did Claus think he would win? (He felt he could 

tell the best tall story; he felt he could tell a 7 10 

story even the princess would not believe.) / 

d. Why didn't the king think that Claus would win? 

(Claus lived far away from the castle and the king / O 10 
felt he understood little about what went on there.) 

3. Inferred meaning: 

a. Why were men other than princes allowed to try to get 
the princess to say, "It's a lie." (None of the 

princes had been successful, so other men were allowed xo 
to try . ) 

b. How did Claut> know about the princess who believed . 
everything she heard? (A king's messenger brought the I 0 IQ 
news to the far place where he lived.) 

Vocabulary (note the use of context clues) 

a. Claus said, "No one can tell a better tall story than 10 
I." What is a tall story ? (An exaggerated story told ' iq 
for fun.) 

b. Can you describe a lie, as in the sentence, "It's a lie." 
(Something untrue which is meant to be believed — it J 
is not for fun.) 



The total compi^eheiision score for this child on this test is 

The follwoing criteria are suggested as guidelines, not as absolutes* 
for determining level of comprehension of silent readingj 

Independent reading level - 

If the child scored 90i or better on this 
comprehension test, he should be able to 
read independently materials at his level 
of difficulty. 

Instructional reading level - 

If the child scored 7fi% - 90% on this test, 
he should be given materials at this level 
of difficulty for instruction. 

Frustration reading level - 

If the child scored below 75% on this test, 
materials at this level of difficulty will 
be frustrating to him. 

The resluts of this test indicate that level ^ is the StRU^IonC ll 
level for this child. ~ r^^<^i*t6 
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Total words: 288 

"Our hens lay twelve cartloads a day. They are piled high as 
a castle wall, even higher, if we don't keep our eyes open." 

Claus stopped for a minute and then went on, "One day we had a 
pile that reached up to the moon, and I was on top of it. When I 
tried to climb down, the load fell over. There I was, hanging from 
the moon. 

"I would be hanging there still, if I had not thought quickly 
and found a cloud. I tried to let myself down in it, but the cloud 
did not reach far enough. So I had to jump off the tip of that 
cloud and fly down." 

Claus stopped talking for a minute and looked at the princess 
but she did not say anything. So he went on with his tall story. 

"Where should I land but on a church roofi When I looked in, 
the church, your father was there. He was sitting on the floor, 
listening to the organ as he counted his money. He had an old 
purple nightcap on his head and his pockets were filled with 
gold and silver. The money had been there so long that it was 
covered with dust. 

"All the people in the church gave money to the poor. But not 
the king. He gave nothing." 

"StopI cried the princess, looking very angry. "It*s a liel" 
My father is a kind man. He helps the poor, and he always wears 
his best crown in church." 
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"I am sure that is st)|" said Claus, the woodcutter's son. "But 
little does it matter* for I have made you say, "It's a liel' Now 
1*11 be a prince, and you will bu my wifu." 

Comprehension of Oral Reading 
What part of Claus' story made the princess say, "It's a lie," 
(She didn't believe that her father would not help the poor. She 
also know the king would wear a crown in church, not an old purple 
nightcap. ) 

Number of errors / 

Number of words in 

selection 2^ ^ 

Number of errors ^ 
divided by X^^o 
equals error percent- 
age 

100% minus error percentage 
equals accuracy score 

Student's score 

Independent Reading Level 

As you can see, there is a significant difference between the 
student's comprehension reading level and her oral reading level. 
The former is a grustration reading level while the latter is an 
independent reading level. This often occurs. In order to get 
an accurate score of this student's reading ability, she should 
be given another test on level 3. 
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Following iH a ch^^cklibl uC reading tn^haviors* Sludy ttwsc! before you 
view thu film so ihal you can be looking for specific behaviors cxhlbltnd 
by thi^ child in thv flluu Ab ihi! student in the* film Is reading silently » 
you will notice that thtf teacher is observing and recording behaviors. 
After you have seen this (>ortion of the film» you will turn off the film 
and check the behaviors you observed. Compare your observations with those 
of the teacher In the film^ which^ are indicated on page 6. 

CH£CKLISI OF SILENT READING B£»AVIORS 

Accepted task willingly 
Attempted to stall or avoid task 
Appeared to hurry through task 
Fingerpointed word by word 

Marked line being read with finger or hand to hold place 

Made lip movements with no or few audible sounds 

Made lip movements with audible sounds 
. Moved head from left to right while reading 
^^.^^^^^^^^^.^^^ Lost place when returning to beginning of next line 
Evidenced nervous tension 
, a. Restless or fidgety (moved around in seat a great deal) 
. b. Twisting hair or other movement 
c» Stopping often to look around 
d. Others 
Held book too close 
Had poor posture while reading 
Held book unsteadily 

Turn on the film. 
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CHECICLIST OF SILENT READING BEHAVIORS 

y 



Accepted task willingly 
Att8mp:ed to stall or Lvoid task 



>/ Appeared to hurry through task (at times) 

Fingerpointsd word by v/ord 
Marked line bcin? rrcd rith finger or hand to bold place 



\/ Made lip mcTenvents with no or few audible sounds (occa s i ona ll y ) 

Made Up movements with audible sounds 

Moved head from left to right wMle reading 

Lost place when returning to beginning of next line 

Evidenced nervous tension 
a. Restless or fidgety (moved around in seat a great deal) 

b* Twisting hair or other movement 

c . Stopping often to look around 
\/ d> Others (ahowed cnr4or:cy about recordli^ procedure) 

Held book to close 

Had pcJr posture v;^Jle reading 

Held book unstsadiiy 
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Inservlcp Reading Resource Kit 
Package II 

LEARNING TASK III RECORDING SCORES OF SILENT READIJ«; ODMPREHENSION 

QUESnONS AND ORAL READING ERRORS (Tape) 
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This cnpt» and the flccompanyinji workbook provide instruction and 
pracllct' in (1) scoring comprt'h<»nsion questions in silent rfading, 
(2) scort^^ errors In oral rt-adiag, and (3) rfcordtng scores tn both. 
Before proci»fding with this Lapo, read the pages reproduced on pages 1 
and 2 of the workbook. The stj)ry will be used in a demonstration of a 
child's responses to comprehension question on silent reading. Next 
turn to pages 3 and 4 and read the questions that will be asked by his 
teacher. Turn off the tape recorder. 
(2*second pause) 

You will now hear a child's responses to the comprehension ques- 
tions on pages 2 and 4. Remember that there will be some subjectivity 
Involved in your judgment of the appropriateness of the child's answers. 
He is unlikely to use the exact wording of the answers suggested. How- 
ever, having read pages I, 2, 3 and 4 of the workbook, you will be 
prepared to make your own judgment about the appropriateness of the 
answers. You will now listen to the child* s responses and record your 
scores. You may want to play the tape more than once. 

Now that you have scored the answers to the comprehension questions, 
do two things; (1) compare your scoring with the scores on pages 5 
and 6 and (2) add the comprehension scores to find the total compre- 
hension score. As you compare your scores with those provided on page 
6, remember that slight differences may appear as a result of the sub- 
jective nature of the test. If there are very noticeable differences 
between your scores and the scores provided on page 6, try to determine 
the reasons for the differences. Make a careful reevaluation of your 
own judgment in scoring each question. Turn off the tape, 
(2-second pause) 

This is a recording of a child's oral reading of Part II of the Story 
"The Grizzly reproduced on pages 8 and 9 of the workbook. As the 
child reads, on pages 8 and 9 of your workbook, mark the errors he 
makes, Mark the errors in accordance ulth suggestions made on page 10 
of the workbook. The next voice you will hear will be that of the 
teacher presenting the oral reading activity to the child, followed 
by the oral reading of part II of the story by the child. 

Now that you have marked the errors, do three things: (I) Compare 
your markings with those on pages II and 12, (2) Count the number of 
errors to determine the accuracy score, and (3) determine accuracy 
level. Instructions for counting accuracy score and determining 
accuracy level are provided on sheet number 13. Turn off the tape 
recorder. 

Notes on tape: 

Comprehpnslon Questions 

The 4th grade boy who took this IRI did not have the benefit 
of the visual clues supplied by pictures from the book. He read the 
story from type-written sheets, Alan's concept of "loft" was that 
of the type found In a barn. He had no idea that the boy in the story 
was In his home, a cabin, with a loft. This misunderstanding affected 
questions 2b, and 4a, 

Oral Reading 

I counted the mispronunciation of "Mtkey" as only two times, 
not four. Substitutions, l,e, mispronunciations, were counted as the 
number of words missed in the text not the number added. 

Two comprehension questions were Included at the conclusion 
because the story did not have a major point here that had not been 
asked previously. 
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"The Grizzly" by Betty Sterling in Trails to 'Ereaaure (g) 1964, by Ginn and 
Company removed due to copyright restricti<ms . 
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LEARNING TASK 111 - RECORDING THE Sa>IlES OF SILENT READING CJOMPREHENSION 

QUESTIONS AND ORAL READING ERRORS 



Developing Readiness for Reading: Have you ever wanted to live on a 
farm during the pioneer days? In this passage a ten-year old 
boy dees a brave thing. Read the story silently to see what 
happens. 

Silent reading by child: (pp. 280-281) 



Total words: 23b 



Level 5 



Source: Trails to Treasure 

Cinn and Gompany, 1964, pp. 280-2H3 



FART I: Silent Reading 



THE GRIZZLY 





Study thi-se quustlons carefully. You will be askt-d to scoru a 
student's answers to ilu'in wluMi yiju finish, (Sugj^ested answers are 
given for each of thu qut'sttons.) 

COMPREHENSION OF SILENX READING: POSSIBLE PUPIL'S 

POINTS POINTS 

1. Main Idea: 

Why do you think Mlkey wanted to shoot the bear? 

(he didn't want the bear to hurt Ma, Martha and 

the little ones, OR he wanted to protect his 

home and family.) (20) 

2. Noting details: 

a. Describe the bear which was outside the 
house. (It was a large, bhick grizzly 

bear,) (8) 

b. Where did Mlkey find the gun? (He found 

the gun on some pegs on a wall downstairs.) (8) — 

c. Had Mlkey ever climbed on the roof before? 

(yes) How times? (once) (10) 

3« Inferred meaning: 

a. How could Mlkey see the bear at night from 

the roof? (moonlight made the night bright.) (15) 

b. Was Mlkey* s father at home? (iw) (5) 

c. How do you know his father was not there? 

(his pa had left Mm In charge.) (10) 

4, Vocabulary: (note the use of context clues) 
a. "Mlkey climbed up to the loft ." Clan you 
describe a loft? (a room or floor above 
i^nothflr; an attic) (8) 



b. Define peered, as in the sentence, '*he (8) 
peered out the window . " (to look intently) 

c. What does shuddered mean, as in the sentence, 
**be Juddered at the sight of the bear,*' 
(trembled, sfaoolO (8) 

Total comprehension (100) 

Are you ready to score a child's answers to these questions? On the 
portion of the tape which follows you will hear a teacher ask the 
questions and a child respond to tl»m« You will score each answer, 
and record the score in the space provided at the right of each 
question. First, turn back to the narrative, paragraph 2. 



^ R)SSIBLE PUPIL'S 

CUMPRKHLNSION t)F SILliNl READING: POINTS POINTS 

1. Main idea; 

Why do you think Mlkcy wanted to shoot thy bear? 

♦ 

(he didn't want thf bear to hurt Ma, Martha and 
th« little ones, 0 R he wanted to protect his 

hoim and fnwlly.) ^20) ^ ^ 

2. Noting details.' 

a. Describe the bear which was outside the 
house. (It was a Urge, black grizzly 

bear.) <8> 4 

b. Where did Mikey find the gun? (He found 

the gun on some pegs on a wall downstairs.) (8) ^ 

c. Had Mikey ever climbed on the roof before, 
(yes) How many times? (once) (10) 

3. Inferred meaning: 

a. How could Mikey see the bear at night from the 
roof? (moonlight made the night bright.) (15) 0 

b. Was Mikey* s father at home? (no) (5) ^ 

c. How do you know his father was there? 
(his pa had left him in charge.) (10) 
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POSSIBLE 
W>1NJS 



4. Vocabulary: (noit- i hf usf oi contt xt cluos) 

a. Mikfv clinibfd up to th»' loft . Can you dr scribe 
a loft? (a room or flt)or Ab<»v».- another; an attic) 

b. Definf peertd , as In the sentcnci- "ht- pot- rt-d out 
the window." (to look intently) 

c. What docs shuddt Ti-d mean, as tn the sontenct; 
♦•he shuddered at the sight of the bear." 
(trembled f shook) 



(8) 



(8) 



PUl'lL'S 
POINTS 



( 8) 



Turn to page 7. 



Total Comprehension (100) 
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The totdl CiunprfUt'nsiun scur** for this child on thin Ivsl is 



7 (.'A . 



Thi* f*>llowln^ criLiTia arc su>;>:f*^Ltnl as i rii»s, ixa as absi>laLi!S» 

fur d*'L<*n::i?ti n>; lrv*-l ol w'* >iiip f<*lu n s M Ml wi siliMil i*iMdinj4: 

lndt*p<*nj4*nt reaUfnj; level- 

If Liu? child scored W*l or better on thfs 
comprehension test, he should be able to read 
independently materials at this level of 
difficulty* 

Instructional reading level- 
If the child scored 75% - 90^- on this test, 
he should be given materials at this level 
o£ difficulty for instruction* 

Frustration reading level- 
If tht* child scored below 75% on this test, 
materials at tlrls level of difficulty will 
be frustrating to him* 



The results of this test indicate that level five is the /h^ frud^i 6h ^1 Lcf^l 
level for this child. 

When yuu have finlshi»d this practice with ct^mprehensi on questions* 
you ait' ready to continue with practice in rt*cordlng and scoring oral 
r^-adlng ^^rrors. Turn lo pag< B. 
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H. iun. y.n. tc'iur,, ilu- Unp.., r. ail pa^.-s H and 9 ami Ktudy pan..' Id 
CaiN'fully. 

L^\Ri- U: URAL Kt:AiJlNC 
IXvelupisiK RcaUim.ss for K..a.!Ing: Mlkcy has climb..a on the nn^f 
with his gun. He hopes to shoot th.. bear to protect his family 
from the hago grii/.ly. Road this exciting passage aloud to see 
if Mikey is successful, 

Reading by childr (Xo be checked as suggested on page-lo). 
Total words: 194 



a)^U^KIJ^I.NSlu:; dF ok,\L UI:iM)LNU (nwiin idva^ important dvlall) 
1. H*>w K\\y yiiu think Mik^y fflt ah \w wvut<jwi un the cuof? 

(hf f 4*1 1 scnitui^ it)ur*iu»*injs^ ni*rvv)us si A^rral cimitliuis nil 

at thi* sainf« Liim*) 
1. What aid Mtki»y do to gt>t the biar's attention? (he whistled) 

A chlld*b oral reading of Part II is recorded on the tape. Before 
yuu Usttn to the recordings you should devise or learn a code for 
marking oral riading errors. Study the code suggested on page 10« 



Study this codo cafi-fully ov .li'visr your own, 

SUGCKSTEU U)D1- FOU CMKCKINO ERRORS IN ORAL HKAUINU 
(Prupi'r names shi>uld not bo includovl whtn nucking frrors) 

1. HusUatLon - I£ the subject hesitates over a word for 5 seconds, 

the wi>rd is pronounced for htm and a lino drawn through It, 
Example: -K«av- 

2. Mispronunciation (Substitution for all or part of the word). Draw 

a line through the word or the part of the word which is mis- 
pronounced and write the subject's pronunciation above It, A 
word mispronounced more than two times constitutes two errors, 
Exaraplt-: doR cried? bat 

3. Omission: Encircle word or part of word oniltted 

Example: /coy walk^ 
^ startgj 

4. Insertion (additions): Place a caret at the point of Insertion 

and write in the inserted word. 

not 

Example: John will^go to the fair, 

very good 

Susan was having her^ friends for a party, 

5. Repetition: Draw a wavy line under the word or words repeated. 

Example: Tht^boy saw his dog 
The boy saw his dog 
Wlu.n you Uk\ confident about using this code or one of your own, tiave 
pages K and 0 and a pencil ready. Then turn on the tape recorder. 



PART II: ORAL REAiilNG 

Developing R.-.idl tU'ss for Ki-atlln^;: Mlkcy hns cl Imbod «»n thu r«u.f wttli 
his gun, Ht' hi^pps to shoot the bear to protect his family from 
the hug<> grlr.zly. Read this exciting passage aloud to seu If 
Mlkcy is successful, 

Reading by child: (To be checked as suggested on page 10). 

Total words: 194 

Quietly he crept down^the slope of the rcnf to the edge* He*d 
have to be close when he shot the bear* He could hear It sniffing 
along the kitchen wall» raking the boards with Its clavs and shaking 

shutters^ as It 9;i)uffled along* 

mkfl<y stretched out on hfs stomach and l e a d leJ the gun toward 
the place where he could hear the hear* He was almost on the edge 
of the roof^ but he didnU dare lean over* When he was ready » 4w 
- to tf k a deep breath* He took anocher deep breath* Why dldn*t the 
bear hear his heait pounding and " lo e k up? 
He whistled sharply* 

The bear rotie to his hind feet to see where the noise ^aane from* 
Mickey 

■4411 III )f shot* 

With a roar^ the bear crashed against the house* Mi 4 c c y trembled 
as he reloaded the gun In the dim light* The bear had been so tall^ 
standing on its hind lcgs» that It could have reached out and cuffed 
html 



OK 



fi^o errors.. 
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Hr ^,i't to his kncH*!; .itiJ Ux^kiMi cara^fally ovi-r the edgv* of the 
ruof • iHMr was trying; to rtsc. TilKry nliucHi ^Iij^afn'^nml f innU 

Tbi* bear qui vc rod ami lay HtllU 

COMPREHENSION OF ORAL READING (main Idea^ im{>ortant detail) 
l» How do you think Mlkey felt as he waited on the ruof? 

(he felt scared^ courageous ^nervous several eoiotlons 

all at the sair^^^ time) 
2. What did Hikey do to get the beards attention? (he whistled) 

Turn to page 13# 



Number of errors 73 
Number of words in selection / ^ Y 
Number of errors divided by 

equals error percentage 
loot minus error percentage 

equals accuracy score* 



INXERPRETAllON OF URAL RllAUING ERRORS 

When you are counting oral reading errors use the following 
criteria: 

!• Count each hcsitatlont mispronunciation, and omilssion as an 
error* 

2« Count each insertion an error even if it involves 
more than one word* l>lg9 handsome 

Example: He was just the kind of^^brother you 
would choose, (one error) 
3* Count each repetition of a word, part of word, or phrase 
as an error. Do not count each word in the repetition. 
Count only the number of times a child begins a repetition. 
Example: < 
Louie bent over his work* 

The above example constitutes three errors since it 
implies that the child's speech was "bent, bent over, 
bent over's indicating that he regressed three times. 
When you have counted the number of errors find the percentage of 
errors and subtract from 100^ to obtain the accuracy score. 
On page 12 are listed the number of errors made by the child. There 
are 194 words in Fart II of the Inventory* The 19A has been 
divided by 13 (no* of errors) to obtain 7%f percentage of errors. Is 
subtracted from 100% the accuracy score equals 93%» 
The following criteria are suggested as guidelines, w>t as absolutes, 
for determlnii^ level of oral reading accuracy: 
Independent accuracy level—95% 

(This is the l«vel at which a child can read Indcpcindtmtly) 



Instructloiwl reading level— 75Z - 95% 

(This is tht' level at which materials for instruction should 
be selected.) 
Frustration reading level— Below 75% 
(Accuracy score at this level indicates the material Is 
too difficult for the child.) 
The results of this test indicate that level five is the 
Instructional level for this child. 



